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total army, including the French under Louis and the
Germans under Conrad, was at least fifty thousand men and
perhaps twice as many. Not since the days of the First
Crusade had so large a Christian army marched against the
Moslems, and the question among the Crusaders was not
whether they would capture Damascus, but how long it would
be before, having seized that city, they invested Ascalon.
The siege started well for the Christians. They took up
v their position on the west, on which side the city wall was
protected by the river, the famous gardens, and a mud
enclosure. Although the Moslems put up a desperate
resistance, the Crusaders drove them from the gardens to
the other side of the river, and it seemed that the main
fortifications must certainly fall and Damascus become the
prize of the Franks. The Damascenes themselves held this
view, and many of them made preparations for flight from
the city. Suddenly, however, the Christians gave up their
advantage and moved to the south-west. This move was
opposed by Louis and Conrad, but these kings did not know
the country and felt bound to be guided by the Syrian Franks.
The change was disastrous. In their former position, the
Christians had had water and the fruit of the gardens, while
in the new position neither water nor food was to be found
and there was no protection against the July sun. Dissensions
seem to have broken out as soon as the Christians had moved.
The lack of food and water became serious and rumours
multiplied that a great Moslem army was marching to
Damascus and that the Christians would be trapped. The
Syrian Franks voted for withdrawal, and Louis and Conrad,
though reluctant to discontinue the siege, were forced to
agree. The order was given to strike camp, and the
Crusaders marched away from the city that had so nearly
'been within their grasp.
Chroniclers of the time are bitter in their complaints of the
conduct of the siege which had begun so well and ended so